FOREWORD 



The history of New South Wales 
rainforests presents one of the most 
compelling cases for preservation of our 
heritage. 

Millions of years ago rainforests 
doninated much of the Australian land- 
scape. Due to cliTTiatic changes jby the 
time of European occupation of the 
continent they had been reduced to 
isolated patches down the east coast. 
During the next almost 200 years the 
rainforests were sought out, plundered 
and in many cases cleared. 

However the present New South Wales 
Government felt it had an obligation to 
halt this wholesale destruction of our 
heritage and has acted accordingly. 

At the time my Government came to office 
in 1976 the rainforests of New South 
Wales had been so reduced and compromised 
that they represented a mere stubble on 
the terrain* The total area of 
rainforest in all conditions was 
estimated at little more that 250,000 
hectares or only about 0.3 percent of the 
land area of M.S. W, We had inherited a 
situation where the already meagre 
remnants of our rainforest were largely 
marked for exploitation and no permanent 
protection applied to the remainder* 
Timber harvesting far exceeded the rate 
of regrowth and its ap|:)etite required 
that more and more native forests be 
consumed. 

Even in a country like Australia, which 
is comparatively well -endowed, the 
social and econcmic implications of 
preserving more of the rainforest of New 
South Wales presented daunting problems. 
To properly resolve the conflicts which 
emerged was a painstaking and time consu- 
ming exercise. 



I am very pleased that as a Government we 
were able to remain resolute and look 
beyond the easy options* On the final 
count 1 expect to have reserved, as 
national park, over 100, OCX) hectares of 
native forest, incorporating the more 
valuable of the State's ranaining 
rainforest areas, 

Rainforest logging is to be phased out as 
quickly as is responsible to do so. 
Alternative hardwood and plantation grown 
conifer timbers are to be phased in to 
maintain industry and dependent 
employment to the maximum possible 
extent. 

There can be no doubting the importance 
of saving all we can of the world's 
rainforests for future generations to 
enjoy and the scientific value of their 
preservation is also well docunented* At 
the same time, the exploitable timber 
contained in the rainforests has a 
significant economic value and 
governments are under extreme pressure to 
make these resources available- 

By reconciling these two competing needs 
in New South Wales X hope that we have 
demonstrated to other Governments that, 
where there is the will to save our 
rainforest heritage, it can be done In a 
socially equitable manner. 

The letters contained in this Ixjok attest 
to the worldwide concern w^hich this 
complex issue has attracted* 

I would like to think that by our actions 
in New South Wales we have made some 
small contribution towards resolving 
what is one of the world's high priority 
problems in conservation today," 



Premier of New South Wales. 



Professor E.JM. Comer, C,B>E>, F.R.S>, 
Emeritus Professor of Tropical Botany, 
University^ of CambridgeT 

'*rhe Rainforests of New South Wales* 

Colleagues in your universities have told 
me of the public debate whether to log, 
and clear away, the remaining rainforest 
in your Territory, Having spent much of 
my life endeavouring to secure some 
safeguards for primeval rainforest in 
tropical countries (Malaya, Amazonia, 
Borneo, and the Solomons), I come to 
their aid, not with facts and figures, 
but with thoughts on posterity. What 
will posterity think, if bereft of the 
magnificent, beautiful, peculiar and 
endemic vegetation of Australia - unique 
in the world - with all its living 
creatures? Must all this be sacrificed 
for transitory profit, selling timber? 

Tropical rainforest evolved of its own 
accord in far distant geological time, 
before there were hi£;her animals. It 
bred the^. It raised man, who, so far 
from being able to devise the forest, 
most now devour it. When T think of the 
fortunes that have been made from this 
capital and how little has been returned 
to conservation and silviculture, I pity 
the distress. Sai^ffnlliers should now be 
lodging their plantations instead of 
?;i;eklng to kill the goose which laid the 
golden egg» 

Mankind has not succeeded through 
conquerors but through the persistence of 
inhabitants living in the land of their 
forefathers, Loving its natural scenery 
aixl living endowment, all of which 
escapes history. Take that away and 
destroy the people. Save that \vhich is 
left to save from the niania of 
exploitation, and save the people in the 
unique gladness of Australia, Who can do 
-SO will live forever J unforgotten* 

Facts, figures, profits, loss, into the 
exportation of the last board, do not 
matter: it is the viable sanctuary that 
will now count p So I hope to hear of the 
Premier's Park or better, of the 
Premier's Parks , to the enduring honour 
of N,S,W." 



Dr. Peter S. Ashton, Director of the 
Arnold Arbor e tun of Harvard University; " 



. . Australia, as one of the two western 

nations possessing rainforest, with her 
high scientific standing established by 
C.S.I.R.O., and with her geographic 
position and special relationis with the 
countries of Asia and the Pacific, has a 
particular responsibility to set an 
enlightened example for others to follow. 
There is no doubt that other, less 
advanced nations are looking to Australia 
for leadership in this aspect of land -use 
which, though not a central one to you, 
can affect the livelihood, and perhaps 
the very survival, of millions in many 
tropical countries. 

Scientifically, the Australian rain- 
forests are of unique interest, as 
extensions of a tropical biome way beyond 
its normal geographical limits. Ihey are 
therefore rich in endemic flora and 
fauna, and especially threatened as they 
exist at the edge of their global range 
and hence in tension with their physical 
environment. . .*' 



Dr. Joao Jose Bigarelia, Chairman of 
As 5 PC ia t i on~for De f en se a nd ?^n vi r onmen taT 
fajucationj^ Professor of Geology: 



Being Australia the driest continent 
on Earth the small areas still coverc^J 
with rainforest should be maintained and 
protected by all means well known in the 
field of Ecology - for the benefit of the 
mankind inside the ecosystem. 

It is well known that in critical areas 
the remc^val of the rainforest will 
increase dryness problems which are 
especially serious in Australia* The 
conservation of rainforests flora and 
fauna is surely of economical benefit 
for the country. ' 



Professor Dr. Brunig^ Chair of 

World Forestry, University of Hamburg, 
West Germany: 

" . * , I am sure that you are aware of the 
considerable potential of Subtropical 
and Tropical Rainforests as a genetic 
resource and a continued source of 
scientific knowledge. This requires 
sufficiently large areas to be reserved 
and kept intact in their natural 
functionality. I am also convinced that 
you J as a responsible politician, are 
fully aware of the great importance of 
the Subtropical and Tropical Rainforest 
as a regulating mechanism of local, 

regional and world cliinate 1 do not 

think that the destruction of further 
areas of Subtropical and tropical Forests 
in Northern Australia, where such forests 
are already restricted to very few relic 
areas, could lie in the interest of 
Australian internal and external 
policies* It is certainly not in the 
interest of coming generations of 
Australians," 



Dr. D.G. Catcheside, m , D Sc, FM, FRS, 
Foreign Associate of US ^tional Academy 
of Scien ce s^ formerly DirectOTj Research 
School of Biological Sciences, Australian 
National University^ ~" " 

"X write to support proposals that the 
remnants of the rainforests in New South 
Wales be protected from further 
destruction, by placing them in National 
Parks or equivalent Reserves* They are a 
reservoir of many rare plants and 
animals, poorly known and of restricted 
distribution, which are in danger of 
extinction* Much more scientific 
investigation of these cormtunities is 
needed, but could not be undertaken if 
destroyed. 

The chief threat, apart from fire, is 
from logging and clearing. The trees, 
especially ^ are a valuable asset which 
ought to be conserved as a source of seed 
to establish more of the valuable 
hardwoods on cleared and suitable land. 



These cultivated trees are going to be 
needed sorely in the future when sources 
of native and exotic hardwoods are 
depleted, as will happen all too soon. 
Moreover, afforestation schemes would 
provide a means of employment, related in 
character, to replace that lost as a 
result of the logging out of the New 
South Wales rainforests, unfortunately 
expected well before the end of this 
century* " 



Dr* Raymond F. Dasmann^ Professor of 
Ecology, University of California.. Santa 
Cruz * 



Unfortunately most of the humid 
forests of the tropics and subtropics 
occur in developing countries which often 
lack both the financial and technical 
means for preventing their continuing 
destruction. A special responsibility 
falls therefore upon those nations which 
are not so hard-pressed financially and 
which possess the scientific and 
technical expertise needed to protect and 
manage tropical and subtropical forests* 
It is up to them to at least provide a 
good example of rainforest protection, if 
not to go beyond that in helping less 
fortunate countries. 
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Gerald Durrell, Jersey Wildli fe 
t^reservation Trust, Channel Island ^ 



Only IX of Australia's great land 
area was covered by rainforest before 
European settlement aral now only one 
quarter of it is left due to clearing for 
agriculture and other developments, 
Australia is not in the relatively happy 
position that its remaining rainforests 
are situated in one large area; as you 
know, the forest exists in patches and 
each small area is a refuge for a unique 
collect ion of plant and animal species. 
The smaller the size of the patch, the 
more vulnerable is its living cocununity 
to any form of disturbance, let alone 
logging The world's tropical moist 

forests hold over one half of the 
planet's species of plants and animals 
and these living things have been of 
iruT^eas arable value to science and human 
welfare and will be so in the future - if 
they survive The present rate of 

our destruction of the planet means that 
in the next twenty years, half to one 
million species of plants and animals 
vjT n become extinct. ..." 



Professor Paul R. Ehrlich, Stanford 
Uiii varsity, Stanford, California: 



Many people consider the 
preservation of populations and species 
of other organisms to be primarily a 
matter of ethics and aesthetics. Some of 
the better- infonned ones also understand 
the enormous bonanza of goods, medicines, 
and industrial products that hunanity has 
already derived from its fellow 
passengers on Spaceship Earth, and 
further see that the potential for 
supplying such econoniic goods has barely 
been scratched. For example, something 
like a third of all medicines contain 
natural plant products, but only 
insignificant portions of the world's 
plants have ever been thoroughly stixlied 
in that respect. 




Unfortunately J however, the most 
important reason for preserving diversity 
is also the least well-known and least 
well-understood. That is that populations 
of species of other organisms are all 
v.OTking parts of the vast ecological 
systems that provide hunanity with an 
irreplaceable set of free "public 
services/' Included among these are the 
maintenance of the quality of the atmos- 
phere, the control of the hydro logical 
cycle (and thus the supplying of fresh 
water), the amelioration of climate, the 
generation and maintenance of soils, the 
disposal of wastes, the recycling of nut- 
rients essential to agriculture, the con- 
trol of the vast majority of potential 
pests of our crops and carriers of human 
disease and the maintenance of genetic 
diversity absolutely essential to the 
development of high-yield agriculture. 
Therefore when hunanity extenrtinates pop- 
ulations of species of other organisms, 
it is in essence "popping the rivets" on 
its own spaceship. The signs of the 
weakening of ourlife-support systems are 
easy enough to read; unfortunately how 
many rivets we can pop before ultimate 
disaster overtakes us cannot be predicted 
with the present state of environmental 
science * 

In my view, the remaining subtropical 
rainforests of New South Wales (indeed 
the remaining forests, especially 
tropical forests, of Australia) are a 
national treasure that should be 
protected at all costs from logging or 
clearing. Much of Australia's bio tic 
diversity is already threatened, and 
sadly some of it is already lost. T hope 
that you will do everything possible to 
prevent the further destruction of the 
Australian fauna and flora, so that it 
may be available to help support not just 
future generations of Australians, but 
future generations of human beings. *.." 



Professor Dr. Heinz Ellenberg, Ph> D 
(Hon), University of Gotbinjen, ^esT 
Germany: 

, * In all parts of the world, forests 
are threatened with logging, clearing or 
agricultural use. In contrast to other 
forest types, for most of the tropical 
rainforest ecosystems, this means their 
definite destruction. The main reason is 
that tropical rainforests normally are 
built up by a great number of different 
tree species forming varying mixtures. 
The seeds of nearly all of these trees 
are heavy and cannot be transported 
rapidly over great distances, VJhen many 
species are involved, their arranging in 
a mixture ratio due to competition needs 
a long time, at least several generations 
of trees. 'Iherefore, it certainly takes 
much more that 500 (and probably more 
than 1000) years for their regeneration • 
This is proved e.g. by historical 
evidence in Mexico ... In Australia 
however the total area of rainforests is 
relatively small, and the species living 
there are ntnerous. Moreover, most of 
these species are unique in the world 
because of the long isolation of the 
Australian continent. Thus destroying or 
even reducing the Australian rainforest 
largely means killing an ecQsysteni unique 
at a global scale. 

Would you like to enter into history as 
the personality and the government 
responsible for a crinie of such 
extension?" 



Dr. F, Kenneth Hare, University Professor 
in Geography and t'^hysics, and Provost of 
Trinity Coll^aj Toronto, Ontario: ' 

"May I please lend my strong support to 
the movement to preserve the remaining 
relics of New South Wales rainforest? 
This forest, all but destroyed by 
logging, is a unique and utterly 
priceless heritage for the whole world. 
It is uithinkable to me that it should be 
removed from the map for short-term 
economic gain. , , 



Professor P, Greig-Smith, School of Plant 

6 10 logy, University College of North 

Wales r ~ ^ 

"I am deeply concerned to learn from 
colleagues in Australia of the proposed 
logging of subtropical forest in 
Northern New South Wales * . « " 

"... Rainforest is the most complex type 
of vegetation in existence and our 
scientific understanding of it has still 
a very long way to go. To destroy it - 
and it cannot be maintained by leaving 
small pockets unlogged - is to prevent 
mankind from ever attaining the full 
understanding of a major feature of our 
environment and thus impoverish the 
heritage of our descendants, 

Australia is one of the very few 
developed nations to include rainforest 
and there is no doubt that the example it 
sets will have a profound influence on 
opinion in the !' third- world nations" with 
much more extensive areas of rainforest. 
All those with any understanding of 
rainforests will be wai ting anxiously to 
hear what decision is made and will hope 
that New South Wales will give a lead to 
Australia and the world in this very 
important matter." 



Professor Lawrence Hani 1 too. Research 
Associate, East -We St Environment & Policy 
Institute, HoDolulu, Hawaii: 

"I write this letter both as a concerned 
scientist, and as the Director of the 
tropical forest program of the Sierra 
Club concerning the proposed logging of 
subtropical rainforest at Terarria Greek 
in Northern New South Wales. 

It. would seem prudent for the govern- 
ment, as custodian of the natural 
resources for the people, to act very 
conservatively. These forests are not 
only part of the State heritage^ but the 
Australian national heritage, and their 
loss also has a damaging effect on the 
world heritage." 



Professor Dr. Peter W. Hollermann, 
CieographicaJL Institute , University of 
Bonn, West" Germany: ~ 



"From the newspapers and scientific 
literature I learned about the problems 
of the future land-use in the Australian 
rainforests, especially about the 
proposed logging of the subtropical 
rainforest at Terania Creek in Northern 
New South Wales. 

"\ As you will knowj some 20 million 
hectares of the world's primary 
rainforests are being destroyed or 
severely damaged each year, so that the 
complete destruction of the extensive 
rainforest ecosystem looks to be a matter 
of time only- The rainforest, as the 
most complex bio tic community in the 
world J is generally known to be a highly 
diversified and fragile ecosystemj which 
is not able to regenerate after 
destruction. The rainforest ecosystem is 
a nonrenewable genetic resource of many 
species of plants and animals which - 
once displaced by large-scale lard use - 
can never return to re-occupy the area. 
In the aspect of meteorology, the world- 
wide climatic consequences of rainforest 
destruction are non-predictable, since 
the part of the biome in the global gas 
balance is poorly understood now. After 
some model calculations serious changes 
in the heat balance of the atmosphere may 
be expected. ..." 



Dr. J acobs, Senior B otanist, Leiden 

Herbarium, Netherlands: 



"As a botanist v.t(o since 1953 has been 
working on taxonomic, ecological and 
conservation aspects of rainforests, t 
wish to express my deep concern about the 
plans of which I heard, to have the small 
remanants of rainforest in your country 
further diminished by losing the natural 
forests at Terania Creek, 



" * . . I think the argunents brought 
forward by Australian conservationists 
are perfectly valid. These forests, with 
the many unique species of plants and 
animals in them, represent a spectrun of 
other values than timber, and are 
irreplaceable. In a civilised country - 
which, moreover, hopes to host the XII I th 
International Botanical Congress next 
August - such destruction of values 
should never again be allowed to happen." 



Professor N. W. Moore, University of 
London: ~ " " " ™ 



" ... I would like to give my fullest 
support to those in your state \vho 
propose that the Terania Creek forest and 
the other significant raTinants of 
rainforest in New South Wales should not 
be logged, but be retained and managed as 
a scientific and cultural resource. 

I am certain that positive action of this 
kind will prove a sound economic 
investment. The rainforest has taken 
millions of years to evolve and in an 
energy impoverished world we have much to 
learn from how it retains its 
productivity. 

Increasingly, hitherto obscure members of 
rainforest flora and fauna are proving 
valuable to medical research and 
treatment, and to agriculture and 
forestry. If their habitat is destroyed 
they will become extinct and the 
opportunities to use them will be lost 
forever* By retaining the last remnants 
of rainforest New South Wales will keep 
the options open for our and future 
generations . 

I hope you will forgive a plea made from 
the other side of the world, but I can 
assure you that your rainforest is of 
international repute and value. 



p 



Professor D> Hyeller-DomboiSj Dept. of 
Bot any 7 Uni ver s i ty o £ t la wai i a t >fanoa : 



, . - This would indicate that a 
threshhold size is being approached which 
v^en decreased further may indeed result 
in an irreplaceable loss of a self- 
maintaining natural forest cover. 
Further consequences are the loss of 
potentially useful genetic stock, loss of 
important wildlife habitat, and loss of a 
number of intangible scientific, scenic, 
recreational, and educational values* It 
is unfortunate that the latter cannot be 
exactly weighed in dollars and cents like 
a camercial tree crop. But informed 
opinion all over the world now holds that 
unless a nation is really at Its 
existential minimum, these intangible 
values may considerably outweigh the 
short-term corrnercial interests. 

The most serious environmental losses of 
our time appear to be the gradual 
disappearance of natural vegetation and 
wildlife habitat rather than the sudden 
collapse of overburdened ecosystems. It 
takes an enlightened government to see 
this trend and to treat it as a serious 
erosion of our resource base* 1 hope 
very much that your government will go on 
record to have recognized this , , . , " 



isolation in recent prehiittoric timt, 
your forests contain m:my species of 
plants and animals that ^re to be found 
nowhere else on earth* it is becoming 
plain these endemic species offer much 
potential for utilitarian applications in 
agriculture, medicine and industry. As 
illustrations from other sectors of the 
biome, the rosy periwinkle has yielded 
vincristine J an an ti- leukemia drug that 
now generates conmercial sales worth $65 
million per year; the US National Cancer 
Institute believes that tropical 
rainforests offer the best source for 
further drugs with which to resist the 
scourge of cancer. The World Health 
Organisation is searching for materials 
to manufacture a safer and more effective 
contraceptive pill; it believes that its 
best bet lies with plants and certain 
fauna of tropical rainforests* During 
the 1970' s, a number of new foods and 
improved forms of existing foods ^ have 
been developed by virtue of germ plasm 
supplies and gene reservoirs in tropical 
rainforests. These same forests harbour 
insect predators and parasites, such as 
wasps, that are increasingly utilised to 
limit the scope of agricultural pests. 
As petrochemicals gi^ow ever -more 
expensive, chemical industries around the 
world are looking for alternative sources 
of feedstocks; and they increasingly find 
that the most atxjndant and diverse source 
of raw materials lies with tropical 
rainforests. 



Dr, Norman Myers, Consultant in 
Environment and Deve lopen t , Nairob i , 
Kenya : 



" Of the 4 million square miles of 

forest expanse throughout the tropics, 
few tracts are of more intrinsic 
scientific interest than those of 
Australia, Oiether tropical or 
subtropical. Due to your country's 



All these utilitarian applications of 
tropical rainforest resources offer the 
prospect that, within the near future, 
the forests will begin to be harvested in 
systematic fashion for those products 
that are of high value and low volume - 
and whose harvesting will induce little 
disruption for forest eco- systems. This 
type of harvesting, will markedly 
contrast with present systems of 
harvesting, notably of coinnercial timber, 
I have 00 hesitation in saying, having 
looked at logging practices in all major 
parts of the biome, that present 
harvesting patterns amount to over- 
exploitation and under-utilisation of 
tropical forests, 



D r. Numata, Professor of Ecology, 

Qiiba University, Japan: 

" Recently I observed a part of those 
forests and recognized a great importance 
to conserve then. Would you please 
endeavour to protect them from logging or 
clearing not only for Australians but 
also for Homo Sapiens of the world? 



The continued implementation of this 
logging practice in New South Wales 
contributes to global resource depletion. 
1 do not see this as an isolated incident 
because extinction, the death of a 
species is increasing < In fact some 
biologists estunate that one to three • 
extinctions are now occurring daily an<l 
the rate will increase to one per hour by 
the late 1980' s. 



Professor Kenneth J, Polakowski, 
Landscape Architecture ReglohalTranning 
Program^ ~School of ?satural ResourcesV 
University of Michigan: 

"A recent news release (Jan, 1981) by the 
President's Council on Environmental 
Quality (USA) stated that one of the 
three priorityCenvironmental concerns for 
the 1980 'S was "global loss of animal ard 
plant species"* This statement brought 
back some bleak linages that I received 
while working on a research project in 
the tropical rainforests of Northeastern 
Australia in 1977, I was sadly impressed 
the tattered remnants of a truly 
unique global eGosystem that is being 
destroyed by poor natural resource 
management techniques and policies. My 
preconceived image of this region was 
shattered and my visit as a researcher 
and 'an International tourist wasn't very 
pleasant. 



The rainforests of New South Wales are 
not only important faunal habitats for 
Australia but they are unique to the 
world. Over exploitation of plant 
species will account for a 20 percent 
loss of all species on earth within the 
next two decades- 

The US Councils of Environmental Quality 
11th Annual Report states that the costs 
to human interests from such losses would 
be incalculable because (1) about half of 
the cocTTTvercial drugs now on the world 
market were originally derived from 
living organisms; (2) wild relatives of 
the world s major food crops are sources 
of genetic traits essential, to improving 
yields and resistance to pests and 
diseases* 

I urge you to help stop the threat to 
global loss of animal and plant species 
by enacting legislative programs to 
protect endangered species and 
representative ecosystems and to improve 
the current forest management practices." 




Professor M.E.D.Poore^ ^^P^' J?^ Forests 
Oxford University! 



"I write to you in connection with the 
Inquiry into Proposed Logging of the 
Subtropical l^ainforest at Terania Creek 
in northern New South Wales* 

As one-time director of the UK Nature 
Conservancy, the Government organisation 
concerned with nature conservation, and 
later Scientific Director of the 
International Union for the Conservation 
of Nature and Natural Resources (lUCN), I 
an well av^are that it is impossible for 
any outsider to evaluate fully the 
arguments for and against any proposed 
developnient. There are, however, strong 
prima facie general arguments against 
logging the renaining fragments of 
Australian rainforest and especially 
those which are at the limits of the 
range of the rainforest formation, such 
as the rain forests of New South Wales, 

» * proposals to log any tropical forest 
areas in New South Wales should be 
submitted to the most stringent scrutiny 
and, in particular, be viewed against the 
spirit of the recomnendations that have 
been made in Australia in relation to the 
conf.^ervation of the National Estatep'^ 



Peter H. Raven, Director, Missouri 
Botanical Garden : 



"I am writing to express my concern about 
the prospect of further logging of 
rainforest in New South Wales* I 
understand that the Terania Creek scheme 
is about to be evaluated and that if it 
is decided ttmt further logging will be 
in the interests of the State, that this 
may be allowed to proceed. 



Rainforest worldwide is being depleted at 
a rate that suggests that little if any 
will be left beyond the first few years 
of the next century. One can easily 
envisage the reasons for logging and 
c lea r ing of rain fore s t in developing 
countries, but one might hope that in 
countries such as Australia which have 
abundant resources of other kinds, that 
ways might be found to preserve this 
priceless heritage for the benefit of 
future generations. 

The plants and animals of tropical 
rainforest are as little known as those 
of any part of the world- About twice as 
many kinds of organism occur in such 
forest as occur in all the rest of the 
world* s vegetation types combined. About 
many of these kinds of plants and animals 
we know virtually nothing; yet if the 
forests themselves are logged for short- 
term gain, we shall lose forever our 
ability to learn about them* It stands 
to reason that a number of the plants and 
animals of such forests could have 
considerable economic potential; yet 
indiscriminate and wide -scale logging of 
the forests will deny future generations 
the ability to begin to realize such 
potentials forever, 1 hope that in view 
of these iinportant facts that you will 
consider carefully the irrevocable 
repercussions of any continued logging of 
considerable tracts of rainforest 
anywhere in the worlci and reach a 
decision that will be in accordance with 
preserving the rights of future 
generations to study, develop and exploit 
these organisms rather than the depleted 
and poor pasture lands that will be left 
once they are logged," 



Emeritus Professor P.W.Richards,, 
Cambridge: " 



"One of my Australian colleagues has 
drawn my attention to the inquiry into 
Proposed Logging of the Subtropical 
rainforest at Terania Creekj northern TSlew 
South Wales, . , , 



Apart from their present and future 
economic value, rainforests have a unique 
scientific interest because of their long 
history- which extends far into the 
geoIogicaL past. Once felled, they are 
virtually impossible to replant or 
replaca. 

The survival of the rainforests of 
Australia is a matter for serious 
anxiety. 



Sir Peter Scott, CBE DSc, Gloucester, 
Englard: 



'\.,May I, on behalf of all 
conservationists, earnestly beg that the 
limited areas of tropical rainforest in 
New South Wales be retained as a precious 
part of Australia's incomparable natural 
heritage/' 



Dr. Tem Smitinardj The Forest Herhariunj 
faao^kok, Thailand: 

have seen reports of the controversy 
about logging of the forests at Terania 
Creek in New South Wales. 

i am taking the liberty of writing to you 
to express my personal opinion as a 
botanical scientist uto has visited 
Australia, and who has had a life- long 
experience working on the taxonomy and 
ecology of rain forests and monsoon 
forests in south-east Asia. 

I do not believe that any of the 
remaining rainforests in Australia shall 
be logged, especially if they have not 
been logged before. 

For me , who works in Ihailarxi , I 
visualize the Australian rainforests as a 
precious part of the south-east Asian 
biological enviroment which we all share 
and must conserve » 



Kmaritus Profe s 5 o r He inr ich Walter, 
botanical Institute, Hohenheini 

University, West Germany r 

, I had the opportunity to study the 
Tropical and Sub- tropical rainforests in 
Queensland and New South Wales, They are 
unique on the earth containing many 
endemic disjunct species of flora and 
fauna. Therefore I was shocked by the 
current Inquiry into ProfX)sed logging of 
Subtropical Rainforest at Terania Creek. 

The rainforest area of Australia is very 
small but its variation in the floristic 
composition from North to South is of 
immense scientific interest. Primary 
rainforests are the most susceptible 
terrestrial ecosystem. They never 
regenerate after clearing or loggini^ ard 
are succeedef] by a much poorer secondary 
forest vegetation. All rainforest 
patches in Australia should be left 
untouched and reserved for future 
scientific investigations* 1 beg for 
your support in conserving all remnants 
of Australian Rainforests in New South 
Wales." 

Professor Walter Westman, Dept. of Bio- 
Geography, University of Cali£omia: 

***** it is my judgment that the 
management and preservation of these 
rainforests in a condition at or near 
their present one can be of greater long- 
term benefit to the economy of the State 
than their losing at the present time- 
One reason for this is that logging is a 
single use of the forest resource, and 
one which, with present technology for 
timber-cutting in rainforests, virtually 
precludes siinultaneous uses of the 
resource for other purposes. Scientific 
study of these forests in Australia has 
previously led to a remarkable number of 
discoveries of chemical substances of 
potential economic value: a far higher 
quantity than in forests of other types* 
Furthermore the unique and picturesque 
character of these forests has been and 
will continue to be a major source of 
scientific and tourist dollars coming 
into your country* * *•" 



Dr. T.C.Whitmore, Forest Ecologist, 
Conmonwealtih Forestry Institute, Oxiord^ 
United Kingdcjfn: 



** - - - The New South Wales rainforests are 
of intemational importance. 1 have 
myself worked for over 20 years on the 
Indo-Malayan tropical rainforests and 
have written the definitive textbook on 
them (Tropical Rainforests of the Far 
East, Clarendon, Oxford, 1975) as well as 
many research articles. Within the last 
few years I have visiti^ parts of the 
American rainforests so T am able to view 
your forests from a global perspective » 
Many of the species in your forests and 
the Queensland rainforests further north 
are ancient relics from when Australia 
was much wetter in the Tertiary, 80-100 
million years ago. There are affinities 
with New Caledonia which was once joined 
to the Australian coast, and with 
southern Africa and America which were 
joined to Australia plus Aotartica 
further back in the past. The reason, 
continental drift, for these affinitie.^ 
has only been discovered during the last 
15 years. Biological evidence is vitally 
important to ^.eophysicists to confirm 
that hypothesis and to suggest lines for 
further enquiry. Already mining geol<j>;,y 
is benefitting from the discoveries of 
drif t-geophysicists* Hie full analysis 
for Australian plants and animals is yt.t 
awai ted . 



The other great value of the NSW 
rainforest lies in their position at the 
southern extremity of the Indo-Malayan 
rainforest. At such a boundary, study 
can be made on the way forosts change as 
cliniate fluctuates, including local, 
regional and global change caused by man. 
You will be aware of the current 
scientific debate on the possible effect 
of increased carbon dioxide on world 
climate. When it comes to investigate 
vdiat this could do to forests, New South 
Walc*^ is a key place to study - not least 
because so much has already been 
discovered in the Australian 

rainforests " 



Majda Zuner-Linder (plus 20 other 
s ignator ie s ) > Pep t . o f Eco 1 ogy and 
Environmental Research, SwedisTi 

University of Agricultural Sciences : 



" . , ,We are greatly perturbed whenever the 
last rBnaining trees in a particular arei* 
are cut down by the local population 
because of their pressing need for fuel, 
building material and more arable land. 
Such a situation does not apply to 
Australia, and therefore it is even more 
difficult for us to understand that a 
uni^^ue natural heritage should be 
elin^inated for only short-term 

here fits Australia has every 

pc^-ibility to allo\\' some of these unique 
eccsystems to survive and to forge an 
example that might help to influence 
other countries 
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AFTERWORD 



There are estimated to be about 250,000 
hectares of pure rainforest remaining, of 
over one mil lion hectares that once 
occured in New South Wales. There are 
considerable additional areas of 
aeveloping rainforest with a Eucaiypt or 
I.ophosternen overstory .The rainforests on 
private lands have mostly been cleared or 
severely degraded. 86% of that reinaining 
is on public lands. 

The 1970' s saw increasing a 2^1 tat ion by 
individuals and organisations to provide 
the rainforests with a more secure future 
in National Parks. A concerted effort was 
made in the early 1980 's (of which these 
letters were an integral part) , 
resulting in the historic cabinet 
decision of the New South Wales state 
government in October 1982* 

The cabinet agreed to the inclusion of 
most of the contraversial rainf ores ted 
areas Into National Farks or Nature 
Reserves. Prior to 1982 under 29,000 
hectares was so preserv^ed.WTien fully 
iinplemented, the decision will increase 
this area to over 70^000 hectares -This 
will mean that the National Parks and 
Wildlife Service will control only 28% of 
the N,S,W; rainforests while the Forestry 
Coaicdssion will control alxjut A 6%. Of the 
60 sub-alliances of rainforest recognised 
in N.S»W., 28 are still considered as 
i nad equa te I y re served . 

Following threats by opposition parties 
to allow logging and mining in National 
Parks if electedjthe N.S.W> government 
has begun representations to have 10 
rainforest parks included on the World 
Heritage list. 

Clearly the situation in N.S.W. is far 
from adequate, though the gains in recent 
years are significant and heartening* 

1984 




A worldwide rainforest action network is 
forming to protect the remaining 
rainforests throughout the world, If you 
would like to find out what you can do 
and connect up with this network, send $1 
to the Rainforest Information Centre for 
the latest "World Rainforest Report", 

Rainforest Information Centre, 

Box 363 J Lisaiore N,S.W- ,24B0, Australia, 
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